The ability to monitor and retrieve the canisters, once emplaced, would be desirable from the point of view of ensuring that the system was working as expected. But retrievability is not a virtue if the goal of the disposal method is to create major barriers to reuse of the plutonium in weapons. At various times, deep-borehole disposal of canisters of high-level waste has been described as irretrievable, when that was considered desirable, or retrievable, when that was regarded as a virtue. As the Swedish report on this concept put it:
It was initially thought that the VDH [very deep hole] concept would not allow the canisters to be retrieved once they had been deployed. Further consideration of this aspect of the concept indicates this not to be the case. There is no reason why the plugged section [of the original hole] cannot be drilled or washed out with high pressure fluids. Once the canisters have been reached they could be fished out using overshot tools, a standard oilfield practice. This procedure assumes that the canisters are still intact.8
As this quotation suggests, the simplest retrieval approach would involve redrilling the hole, which would be conventional, even easy, for the section filled with bentonite clay. In this way, one could reach the string of canisters and fish them out one by one, assuming they remained intact. The only major differences from conventional drilling would be the requirement to follow the pilot hole and the details of access to the canister. If the operation were to be conducted at a time when the canisters had ruptured or dissolved, a more complex approach requiring greater environment, safety, and health precautions would be needed, but the material would remain retrievable, at somewhat greater cost.
Clearly, however, it would not be possible for anyone to retrieve the plutonium without the permission of the host country, as long as political control in the host country remained intact. Moreover, because such drilling activities would be highly visible, the host country could not retrieve the plutonium without detection. Of course, what powers—if any—will control a particular borehole site after centuries or millennia have passed cannot be known.
To make retrieval more difficult, one might make the hole harder to redrill by embedding extremely hard material in the mud and concrete with which the hole is filled. One might make it more difficult to find the precise location of the hole by choosing a site in which the hard rock began at a depth of hundreds of meters or more from the surface, and by filling the zone above the sealed hole in the rock, and the region between there and the surface, with rubble. Still, if the location of the hole were known, it could eventually be found.
If the goal of retrieval were only to acquire a few tons of plutonium, and reactors and reprocessing facilities were available, it might turn out to be easier to make new plutonium or to separate reactor-grade plutonium from spent fuel;al, the chemical environment common in granite in Sweden (a reducing, rather than an oxidizing, environment), though it would not be suitable, for example, for waste packages for the U.S. Yucca Mountain 2enln<nc rennsifnrv IQQIVbe reached, doing so would almost certainly be time-consuming, delaying
